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drinking. Along with promiscuity, certain immature personalities regarded
their capacity to drink as a manifestation of their masculinity.
Psychologically,24 such individuals are fundamentally passive, dependent
persons in whom the alcoholism symbolically represents a craving for the orig-
inal nursing bottle. Like many other symptomatic acts, alcoholism, viewed
psychologically, is only one symptom of an often very complex clinical picture.
The actual incidence of alcoholism in the Army is not known. In many
cases it was accurately classified as a severe neurotic reaction. Very often
it was the symptomatic act of a depression. Only in those instances where it
became a periodic administrative problem for a commanding officer, without
evidence of other conspicuous maladjustment, was it likely to have been
classified as "alcoholic addiction." In 1943, of the 230,770 psychiatric admis-
sions to Army hospitals in the United States, i per cent (2,420) were diagnosed
as alcoholism.
Alcoholism was regarded officially as being an administrative problem 25
rather than a medical illness. Even if, in keeping with modern psychiatric
thought, it had been considered a neuropsydhiatric illness, there were neither
sufficient personnel nor facilities for adequate treatment. Mild cases could be
and were helped. It is safe to say that it was the rare exception that the
alcoholic individual did not receive two or more hospitalizations. When a man's
proclivity in this direction was sufficiently severe, he was discharged on an
administrative basis, usually with a blue discharge.
The question was often raised as to whether or not the man who had so
behaved before entering the Army 2e should be regarded as a medical problem
and given an honorable discharge. However, such individuals as got into the
Army did so on false pretense, by hiding the severity or the extent of their
affliction. In spite of the psychiatric opinion that alcoholism is a personality
disorder, there were morale factors involved in the method of disposition.
Had the chronic alcoholic been routinely given an honorable discharge,
he would have received the same type of recognition as the battle casualty
and the man who had rendered honorable, prolonged, and effective service.
Because there is a large element of volitional behavior in alcoholism, such
recognition would have adversely affected the morale of his entire unit. The
other men would have justifiably regarded it as unfair and grossly unjust to
them. The psychiatrist was forced to reorient his point of view toward alco-
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